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CLARIFYING POSTAGE RATES FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
CULTURAL, AND LIBRARY MATERIALS 








FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1959 










Hovusr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrricE AND CIviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. John Lesinski (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. The subcommittee will come to order. 

This subcommittee, consisting of Representatives Shipley, Irwin, 
Broyhill, Cunningham, and myself as chairman, was appointed to 
consider bills H.R. 4595 and H.R. 4596, bills to clarify and make 
uniform certain provisions of law relating to special postage rates 
for educational, cultural, and library materials, and for other pur- 
poses. 

On February 2, 1959, the Postmaster General submitted an of- 
ficial request that legislation be enacted to clarify and make uniform 
certain provisions of the law. 

In accordance with this request, Mr. Murray introduced bill H.R. 
4595, and Mr. Rees introduced a companion bill, H.R. 4596, to amend 
section 204(d) of the Postal Rate Revision and Federal Employees 
Salary Act of 1948, as amended. 

(H.R. 4595 is as follows:) 


[H.R. 4595, 86th Cong., 






















1st sess.] 






A BILL To clarify and make uniform certain provisions of law relating to special postage 
rates for educational, cultural, and library materials, and for other purposes 





Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That (a) section 204(d) of the Postal Rate 
Revision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948, as amended (72 Stat. 140; 
39 U.S.C. 292a(d), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “except that the rates now or hereafter prescribed for 
third- or fourth-class matter shall apply in every case where such rate is 
lower than the rate prescribed in this subsection,” immediately following 
“for each additional pound or fraction thereof,” ; 

(2) by striking out in clause (1) thereof “for students’ notations” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for notations” ; and 

(3) by striking out in clause (5) thereof “phonograph recordings” and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘sound recordings”’. 

(b) Section 204(e) (1) of such Act, as amended (72 Stat. 140, 141; 39 U.S.C. 
292a(e) (1) ), is amended— 

(1) by striking out in clause (i) thereof “for students’ notations” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for notations” ; and 

(2) by striking out in clause (iv) thereof “phonograph recordings” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “sound recordings”. 
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Mr. Lestnsk1. These changes are for the purpose of clarifying 
those portions of the law which are difficult of interpretation and 
administration. 

We are happy to have Mr. Louis J. Doyle, Associate General Coun- 
sel, and Mr. E. A. Riley, Director of the Postal Services Division, to 
testify this morning for the Post Office Department on these pro- 
posed changes. 


STATEMENTS OF LOUIS J. DOYLE, ASSOCIATE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
AND E. A. RILEY, POSTAL SERVICES DIVISION, POST OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Doyiz. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Warburton could not make it this 
morning. 

Iam Louis J. Doyle and I will appear for him. 

Mr. Lesrnskt. Mr. Riley / 

Mr. Ritey. lam Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. If you will give your expression on the bill we would 
appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Doyir. Mr. Chairman, I would like at the outset to have you 
insert in the record, if you will, the letter of the Postmaster General, 
dated February 2, 1959, to the Speaker of the House, requesting the 
introduction of this legislation. 

I have an extra copy of it here for the committee, if you so desire. 

( The letter referred to follows :) 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., February 2, 1959. 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR MR. SPEAKER: There is transmitted herewith, for consideration by the 
Congress, proposed legislation to clarify and make uniform certain provisions 
of the law relating to special postage rates for educational, cultural, and library 
materials, and for other purposes. 

First : Subsection (d) of the law (39 U.S.C. 292a), which was recently amended 
by section 206 of the Postal Rate Increase Act, 1958 (Public Law 85-426, 72 Stat. 
140), prescribes a special educational category for books and certain other ar- 
ticles separate and apart from the regular classes of mail, and sets forth a special 
flat rate of postage of 9 cents for the first pound plus 5 cents for each additional 
pound or fraction thereof for such articles. Whereas subsection (e) of the so- 
called library materials rate section prescribes a special rate of 4 cents for the 
first pound and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction thereof, with the 
exception ‘that the rates now or hereafter prescribed for third- or fourth-class 
matter shall apply in every case where such rate is lower than the rate prescribed 
in this subsection,” 

For the sake of uniformity in administration of the law, a similar exception 
with respect to the 9-cent and 5-cent rates prescribed in subsection (d) of the 
law is recommended. 

Second: It is recommended that the reference in the law to “phonograph 
recordings” be changed to “sound recordings.” 

The proposed amendment will clarify the application of special rates for li- 
brary books and other educational and cultural materials to recorded items. 

In the recording field there are various types of reproducing media in addition 
to the standard disk record. As the identical music, drama, and the like are 
frequently reproduced on tapes, wire, and other records in addition to the disk 
phonograph record, it is desirable to use a more descriptive term. The words 
“sound recordings” already appear in the other parts of the law. 

Third: As a further clarification of this law, it is reeommended that the word 
“students’ ” be deleted from such law. 

The law provides for “incidental blank spaces for students’ notations” in books 
mailed at the special rate of postage for educational materials. The word “stu- 
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dents’” which it is proposed to delete has little meaning as it appears in the 
law and is difficult of interpretation and administration. In applying the special 
rate of postage for educational materials, it frequently becomes necessary to 
consider whether blank spaces in a publication are placed there specifically for 
use by students or for use by others. This is almost an impossibility in some 
types of instructional publications as the employee classifying the publication 
has no knowledge whether the spaces will actually be used by a student or by 
another person. The key word in the law is “incidental” which sufficiently re- 
stricts the amount of blank spaces in a book mailed at the special rate. This 
limitation would not be affected by the change. 

Legislation such as is transmitted herewith will accomplish the desired re- 
sults and its early enactment is recommended. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposal to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) E. O. SEssIoNns, 
Deputy Postmaster General. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt ? 

Would you give us the layman’s approach to what we are talking to? 

Mr. Sutetey. I would appreciate that very much, also. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. I read the bill but it does not tell me anything. 
I could better understand what is going to take place if I know what 
it is all about. 

Mr. Doyrr. Let me tell you what this bill is about and Mr. Riley 
will explain it from the operating standpoint. 

There are two rates with which we are dealing here. One is what 
we call the book rate, which is 9 cents a pound and 5 cents for each 
additional pound. In that rate a number of items are classified, such 
as books which are permanently bound for preservation but contain 
no advertising material but do provide blank spaces for students’ nota- 
tions. That is one category. 

Another is manuscripts of books. 

Another category is films and film catalogs not sent to commercial 
theaters. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. What did you say about student notations ? 

Mr. Dorie. The books can contain blank spaces for students’ nota- 
tions. 

A book normally is a compilation of pages on which printing ap- 
pears. The law authorizes blank sheets on which students can make 
notations. 

Another category of the materials covered by this 9-cent rate is 
printed music, printed objective test materials which are used to test 
the ability and aptitude of students, and phonograph recordings. 
That is the 9-cent rate and the 5-cent rate. 

Then there is a cheaper 4-cents-a-pound rate, with 1 cent for each 
additional pound rate which the library associations and nonprofit 
associations use to exchange these same materials. 

In the book rate, so called, there is no provision similar to that which 
is in the library book rate, namely, that the third- or fourth-class rate 
may be used if it is cheaper than the 9-cent rate. That is our first 
suggested amendment, solely to make the third- or fourth-class rate 
available to books and these other materials if those rates are cheaper 
than 9 cents a pound. 

Mr. Irwin. I would like to ask a question. Presently, the library 
has a 4 plus 1 rate. Other books have a 9 plus 5. This is going to 
continue ? 
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Mr. Doytez. That is right. 

Mr. Irwin. As far as the library people go, they cannot use the 
third- and fourth-class rate if it is cheaper, but this will make it 
possible for them to use the cheaper rate ¢ 

Mr. Dore. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. At that point, your books are handled normally 
through third class but when they’ reach a certain size or weight they 
go into fourthelass? Am I right? 

Mr. Dorie. Sixteen ounces is your breaking point between third 
class and fourth class. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. And the basic purpose or intent of that is what? 

Mr. Doytx. Of the breaking point ¢ 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Yes. 

Mr. Doyte. It is just a policy prescribed by the Congress last year 
in Public Law 426 where they lifted the breaking point from 8 to 16 
ounces. Historically, the bricicinig point has been 8 ounces until this 
last session. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. And the difference in rates between third class and 
fourth class ? 

Mr. Ritxy. In this case the book rate is 9 cents a pound, 9 cents for 
the first pound. The book rate would pick up at 16 ounces. 

Now, a book weighing 16 ounces would be subject to the 1-pound 
rate of 9 cents. A 15-and-a-fraction-ounce book would be under 16 
ounces and would be third class. It would be subject to the third-class 
rate of 3 cents for the first 2 ounces, and 114 cents for each additional 
1 ounce, so that a 1514-ounce book, using an example, would cost 24 
cents post age at the third-class rate and a 16-ounce book would cost 9 
cents. In other words, you could place a small object in the book and 
save 15 cents by pushing it up into the 16-ounce category. 

Mr. Lestnsx1i. Should not the Department give further considera- 
tion to that point ? 

The reason I brought it up is the fact that it does make it rather 
difficult for the Department and especially the people mailing the books 
to arrive at a clearcut idea of what the cost will be when they mail 
certain books. We could make books third class or fourth class. Has 
that been considered ? 

Mr. Doytr. That would be the effect of this proposal. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. That would be the effect ? 

Mr. Dortx. Yes, sir. We feel that there is a basis for such a pro- 
posal because the statute actually states that “the following materials 
within parcels not exceeding 70 pounds in weight” may be sent at the 
postage rate. 

The present law does not place a minimum weight but nevertheless 
mail is divided into the four classes and there are other statutes in 
which everything up to 16 ounces is third class so that, technically, we 
feel that we are obligated to classify them as third class under 16 
ounces. 

If you classify them as third class, then the question is you apply 
this rate which is approximately two and a half times what it would 
be out of the third class. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. At that point, in fourth class, you can send a small 
package; is that right ? 

Mr. Doytx. Over 16 ounces. 
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Mr. Ritey. Provided they are 16 ounces or over. 

Mr. Lestnskr. It has to be 16 ounces or more to be fourth class? 

Mr. Riney. You can mail the package at the third-class postage 

e just the same as you would mail a circular letter. 

. Lustnski. Less than 16 ounces? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes, sir; up to but not including 16 ounces. 

Lesinski. This is my ninth year, and since I have been here, 
it has been difficult for me to determine what is first-, second-, third-, 
and fourth-class mail. I know what they are generally speaking, 
but it is confusing because of the differential of the same item in dif- 
ferent categories of ms ailing. 

Generally speaking, fourth class is packages, third class is advertis- 
ing, and second class 1s newspapers, and first class is letters. Has the 
Department ever considered taking the four classes of mail and con- 
sidering them under general categories of some type or other? 

Mr. Ritry. In my opinion, that is what we are proposing here. 
We are proposing that this book rate apply to materials that have been 
designated by Congress as being subject to this particular rate and in 
that respect I think this is a definite pulling of these materials away 
from the old historie one, two, three, and four classes. In other words, 
| think this achieves what you have in mind. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. At that point, second class for the dissemination of 
information for the public, would not books be of that category as 
magazine are today ¢ 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dorie. Except they do not have the feature of periodicity 
which the law requires of second class. They must be issued at least 
four times a year and have the characteristic of a periodical rather 
than a book. 

Mr. Lestnskt. You are specifically doing what at this point ? 

Mr. Doyxe. In this first amendment we are assuring that the mate- 

‘als defined by the Congress as being entitled to this 9-cent rate will 
bs entitled to use the third- or fourth-class rate if those rates be 
cheaper. That is the specific purpose here. 


Now, a book weighing approximately 7 ounces could be sent cheaper 


at the third-class rate and some books do weigh less than 7 ounces. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. At that point, what is the difference between these 
books and if I send a package at fourth-class or third-class mail ? 

Mr. Dorie. You ean send a book today at the 9-cent rate. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Everybody can? 

Mr. Dorie. Everyone can. 

Mr. Lesinskt. I wanted that clarified because there were certain 
concessions in second-class mail. 

Mr. Doyue. In second-class mail, there is an entirely different 
category. . 

Mr. Lesinsii. Libraries and everyone of the public today pay 
the same rates on books ¢ Fi 

Mr. Doyter. No. bri aries, when exchanging among themselves and 
distributing to their members, have a 4-cent rate on books. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. I ecaia to clarify that. I knew there was a dif- 
ference. Are there questions ? 

Mr. Irwin. 1 wondered what the third- and fourth-class rates are. 

Mr. Rinry. The per-piece third-class rate that would be applicable 

38122592 
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is 3 cents for the first 2 ounces, 114 cents for each additional 1 ounce 
up to but not including 16 ounces. The fourth-class rates are based 
on zones and weight. The lowest fourth-class rate is, I believe, 23 
cents. 

There is an overlap here. 

Then there are e light zones and the we ight goes up to TO pounds. 

This provision that we have proposed here is in the library rate 
already. We have simply suggested the identical language. 

Mr. Irwin. Was it an oversight ? ae 

Mr. Ritey. We feel that it might have been. We do not know. The 

exact same wording is down here in the libr: ary rate, The rate is 
slater as— 
four cents for the first pound and 1 cent for each additional pound or fraction 
thereof except that the rates now or hereafter prescribed for third- and fourth- 
class matter shall apply in every case where such rate is lower than the rate 
prescribed in such subsection. 

That is in the library rate, and we feel that, since the book rate 
states that the following materials may be mailed in parcels not exceed- 
ing 70 pounds, that it must have been intended that books should be 
treated as a category and not split into third- and fourth-class matter 
but that they should receive the book rate in all cases unless they 
could mail it cheaper at some other rate. 

Mr. Irwin. That is really the only ger: before us today. 

Being a freshman, I am interested in all these other things and 
actually they are of no concern to us boday. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Well, I appreciate that. 

Mr. Cunnrneuam. There is one other point in this particular bill 
that we have not taken up. 

Mr. Irwin. I know that. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Is there any further discussion on that point ? 

Do we understand what we are driving at in this first amendment ? 

Mr. Irwin. I amclear on it. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. It is basically for the equalizing of the rates between 
the library rate and what other rate ‘ 

Mr. Dorie. The library book rate and ordinary book rate. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. Handled by whom? 

Mr. Doyie. Any mailer. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Myself included ¢ 

Mr. Doyte. Yourself included. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, equalizing not in the cost. 

Mr. Doytr. No. 

Mr, Cunnincuam. Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, I think what 
they want to do is put books in one category. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. They are still not comple tely doing that. 

Mr. Dove. We still have books in two different categories, the 
book rate available to the public and the so-called library book rate 
ivailable only to library associations and other nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Those rates are different. 

There is a special privilege in the library book rate which authorizes 
the use of third- or fourth-class rates if they are cheaper than the so- 

salled library rate. We also want to put that special preference in the 
ordinary book rate. 

Mr. Lesinski. You may proceed further, Mr. Doyle, on your next 
point. 
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Mr. Doyte. I will ask Mr. Riley to explain amendment No. 2, the 
students’ notation problem. 

Mr. Ritey. This goes back. I think you need a little background 
to understand this. 

The book rate was originally established by a Presidential order 
and it was administered very strictly and at one time the Depart- 
ment used to accept books w hich were prepared for study. An exam- 
ple would be a book on chemistry that had pages in it where the stu- 
dent. can fill out answers or whatever he might want to add. They 
spoke of them as “notations.” 

The Department. refused to accept those books at the book rate so 
the publishers took the matter into the courts and the courts decided 
that they were books, that they were acceptable with the students’ 
notations in them. 

Later, when legislation was enacted concerning books, this very 
narrow definition was written in here that they could contain students’ 
notations, that is all, just “students’ notations. ” 

Knowing the history of that and interpreting the language strictly, 
that would eliminate or would preclude the acceptance of a Bible like 
this with places here to keep the family history. Those are not for 
students’ notations. Therefore, by the strict interpretation and by 
what we know was the intent here, we should not take the Bible at 
the book rate of postage. 

We feel that that word is not needed in there. 

Mr. Lestnskr. That point, I venture to say, is correct but I think 
there should be definition as to how many pages or what portion 
thereof because of the fact that you might have 5 or 10 pages of nota- 
tions but when you have a booklet of about 15 pages of instructions 
and 100 pages of notations, it is another story. 

Mr. Ritey. That is very true, but the word is already in there apply- 
ing to the student notations. It says “incidental.” We are not pro- 
posing to change that word at all. The statute does state that there 
shall be “incidenal blank spaces.” The key word is “incidental.’ 

Mr. Lesrnskt. In other words, that will be at the discretion of the 
Department ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, and that is true now. The word “incidental” gov 
erns the students’ notations. “Incidental” is the key word. It does 
not matter whether it is an incidental space devoted to students’ nota- 
tations or an incidental space devoted to the family history in a book 
like this Bible. 

Mr. Lestnski. The students’ notations consist of what, primarily? 

Mr. Ritry. The best way I can answer your question, I believe, is 
to give anexample. A religious book, say a Bible that had spaces in it 
to write out answers to religious questions or some sort of arrange- 
ment. 

The ones that were in question at the time they were taken to court 
were textbooks for use in schools. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. There are a lot of textbooks like that because 
[ know my children have books with four or five pages of information 
and study material and then there will be page or two for them to 
answer questions. 

Mr. Irwin. They call them study books, I think. 

Mr. Ritry. Those were the ones that became a matter of controversy 
and by writing this into this statute we are faced with trying to draw 
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a line between students’ notations and other types of notations. For 
example, you get manuals which we call books for use by mechanics, 
where it has spaces for notations. Now, a mechanic would not nec: 
sarily be a student although he might be. You get into these more or 
less ridiculous arguments, 

Mr. Lestnskr. This has come to my mind because of the fact that 
oo study a book and lay down your answers in your pad or loose 

eaf book and that is submitted to the teacher for her correction and 
so forth. Now, what you are saying is, coming to the point in part, 
that part of your examination is in the book itself. In other words, 
that book does not last very long, then ? 

Mr. Dove. Less than a full term,asa rule. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. That brings up the cost of the books to the general] 
public, does it not, so that maybe we can save some taxpayers some 
money by going back to the old system. 

Mr. Ritey. You mean prohibiting the students’ notations ? 

Mr. Lestnski. I would not want to do that because I think there 
is some merit to it. 

Mr. Ritry. That is exactly the position that the Department took 
when they excluded the books but the courts did not sustain the De 
partment on it. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. How far can we go? That is the important ques 
tion. 

Mr. Ritey. What we have in mind is to not question the character 
of the notations but to enforce the limitation which is “incidental.” 
In other words, we feel that we are not accomplishing anything by 
entering into controversies with mailers as to whether they are stu- 
dents or whether they are not students making notations in books. 
li can get you into some very foolish arguments with people. 

Mr. Suiptexy. Mr. Chairman, may Task a question / 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Mr. Shipley. 

Mr. Srirtey. If this amendment is changed and the key word, 
“incidental,” is not changed, will that leave the Post Office Depart 
ment clear to make their own decisions as to what comes under each 
category without any more court suits, so to speak ? 

Mr. Ritry. All we propose to remove is the one word “student.” 
That would leave the statute reading that you can have “incidental” 
blank spaces. It would take from our function here the obligation 
of deciding the character of the notations. In other words, any kind 
of notation would be permissible so long as it is only incidental. 

Mr. Surerey. It would be up to your Department to determine 
whether it was incidental or not ? 

Mr. Doytr. It is today. 

Mr. Ritey. It is already. If you have more than an incidental 
amount of student notations they are not permissible. 

Mr. Suiptey. But the way it is now it is a stumbling block to your 
Department. . , 

Mr. Ritry. On that basis we cannot accept that book. 

Mr. Suretey. I think that “Bible” should be accepted. 

Mr. Riry. Yes, but how could you call that students’ notations? 
There are eight pages there. We cannot just ignore them. 

Mr. Lestnsxt, Would it be fair to state that you have the Bible 
there and those notations are for a specific purpose as a reference to 
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the family background, and so forth? How could we interpret that 
in the book that is used in the classroom in your so-called studies, so 
that there would be some kind of a parallel someplace to be able to 
allow this and allow also your classroom material ? 

Mr. Rinxy. The answer would be that the students’ books could con- 
tain any kind of blank spaces. We would not examine the character 
of the blank spaces at all nor would we examine the character of — 
blank spaces. We would examine only the feature of whether it is 
incidental. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. What I am driving at is this: I would say the pub- 
lis she ‘rs would like very much to put out books that have few pages of 
printed matter and the rest for notations and make a lot of money. 
hive spective of that, what I am trying to determine in my mind 
definitely is how far should we go?” We have the right to make the 
suggested changes here. To be fair, how far can we go to reflect what 
we are trying to do and yet not go too far ¢ 

W ill the language that you have proposed here be sufficient to carry 
out just that outline ? 

Mr. Riury. We believe it would unless you would consider chang- 
ng the word “incidental.” 

Mr. Lestnsxt. If we change the word “incidental” what would 
happen ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. Well, the word “incidental” could be made more spec ron 
with a word that would limit it to where you would feel absolutely : 
sured that there would not be abuses in this area. We are not in fanor 
of mailing blank books at the book rate. 

Mr. Lestysxt. That is what I have in the back of my mind. 

Mr. Rirxy. What we need is perhaps a stronger word than “in- 
cidental.” IT do not think that we control this by having the word 
“students” there. Perhaps we control it but we control it in a very un- 
satisfactory way, it seems to me. 

Mr. Lestnskt. The “notation of students” might mean volumes of 

iotations, whereas the actual book itself is only a small leaflet. 

Mr. Doyir. Mr. Chairman, let me read the basic law, if I may: 

Books permanently bound for preservation consisting wholly of reading mat- 
ter or scholarly bibliography or reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
‘or students’ notations. 

The dominant part of the book has to be reading matter. It could 
hot bea blank book. 

All we are asking is to strike the word “student” and permit that 
neidental feature of the book to provide blank spaces for notations 
of various sorts. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. That takes care of it. 

Mr. Irwin ? 

Mr. Irwin. I am satisfied that “incidental” is a good enough word 
and I also see that “student” should go out but this thing is perpetual 
because the more you hear the more possibilities 7 you see. You get into 
this question of reading and certainly a book can be a fine educational 
book and have a great. number of pictures in it, for example, but we 
will not go into that. 

I am satisfied. 

Mr. Rirey. The word “incidental” could, of course, be tightened up. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. I think if you get into that you will “be here for 
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weeks. You have to leave that to somebody’s judgment and I am 
willing. 

Mr. Lestnskt. I believe that striking the word “student” takes care 
of it. 

Mr. Dorie. The third amendment, Mr. Chairman, is changing the 
words “phonograph recordings” to “sound recordings.” We have 
found ourselves in the position of having to interpret phonograph 
recordings as meaning the platter, the disk, to the exclusion of all other 
types such as tapes. Tapes and platters bear the same material. There 
are tape recordings, I understand, which are truly educational in 
nature and there are platter recordings. There are tape recordings 
which contain fine music and so do platter recordings, so that it is our 
objective to hear extend the words “phonograph recordings” to in- 
clude all sound recordings, so that the words “sound recordings” 
would be inclusive of both tape and platter. 

Mr. Lestnskr. It could also mean magnetic tape or stereotape, which 
is so popular; also the so-called cylinders, which are practically out- 
moded but just in case. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. You just want to modernize and keep up with 
the times. 

Mr. Jaucuem. Mr. Chairman, the American Library Association 
has suggested an amendment to the bill which they would like to have 
considered. 

May 1 read their letier into che record at this time? 

Mr. Lesinski. You may proceed. 

Mr. JAucHEM (reading) : 


DreaR Mr. LESINSKI: On behalf of the American Library Association, I would 
like to recommend a further clarifying amendment to H.R. 4595, a bill to clarify 
and make uniform certain provisions of the law relating to special postage rates 
for education, cultural, and library materials, and for other purposes, which is 
now under consideration by your committee. 

We urge that section 204(e) (1) of the Postal Rate Act be amended by striking 
out the words “bound volumes of periodicals” and inserting the words “peri- 
odicals, including bound volumes.” 

At the time Public Law 85-426 was being considered by the Congress it was 
our understanding that unbound periodicals would be included in the special 
library materials rate under the language in that part of section 204, “other 
library materials in printed, duplicated, or photographic form or in the form of 
unpublished manuscripts.” 

Libraries attempting to mail such unbound periodicals at the library materials 
rate, however, have been told by the Post Office Department that only bound 
volumes were acceptable at this rate. 

In this rapidly changing world, many interlibrary loan requests are for the 
most current information available on a subject and this can often be obtained 
only in current issues of periodicals which are not bound until the volume is 
complete. Furthermore, libraries prefer to answer requests for information 
with unbound periodicals when these are available so as not to remove from the 
library the entire bound volume. 

if library materials of all types, including periodicals in both bound and 
unbound form, can be mailed by libraries in one package at the same rate it will 
greatly facilitate the efficiency of the library mailing process and reduce the cost 
of interlibrary loans. Separate handling, packaging, and recordkeeping for the 
library materials sent at different rates in response to a single request for 
information is both time-consuming and expensive. 

The American Library Association earnestly requests your favorable consid 
eration of this proposed amendment. 

Sincerely yours, 


GERMAINE KRETTEK, 
Director, ALA Washington O fice. 
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Mr. Lestnsk1. For clarification, “bound,” as we know a bound book 
has a cardboard cover. Am I correct in stating that the unbound 
yublication might be 400 pages but does not have a cardboard cover / 

Mr. Riey. That is not exactly what is meant here. <A library will 
accumulate for 6 months or a year the issues of a regular periodical] 
publication which of themselves might be bound or very likely would 
be bound in a soft cover, but at the e nd of the volume, which would be 
probably 6 months ora year, they will be bound in a hard cover. Even 
newspapers follow the same practice. The issues for 1 year will be 
bound in a hard cover. 

Now, at the end of the year, in effect, a library would have a bound 
volume of soft-cover periodicals, so that this present statute permits 
the mailing of the bound volume which has the periodicals enclosed 
at the book rate of postage. 

Now, if a subscriber to the library would ask for all of the copies 
of last year’s National Geographic, for example, he would get a bound 
volume of the year’s issues of the National Geographic. Then if he 
said, “Also send me the January and February issues,” under our 
interpretation, the January and February issues would be unbound, 
the volume not having been completed and bound, and the January 
and February issues would be subject to a different rate of postage 
than the bound volume and therefore the _ ary would have to pre 
pare two packages, one subject to the library box 1k rate of postage and 
the other package containing two issues which would be subject to 
the regular transient second-class rate of postage. 

Mr. Lestnskt. In fairness to the Department, have you considered 
that point prior to this? 

Mr. Riney. We have considered it in that we have refused to accept 
the unbound copies at the book rate. 

Mr. Lestnski. What I was driving at was, have you considered 
at any time changing the language in the bill to allow the unbound 
to go at the same rate ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. So far as I know, Mr. Chairman, that has not been 
considered. 

This proposal appears to be one strictly of policy and I do not think 
Mr. Riley or myself could give you a definite answer today. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Therefore we would have to have a reply from the 
Department before we could take any action on that. 

Mr. Dorie. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Irwin. What is your definition of “bound” ? 

Mr. Ritry. What is meant here is a binding placed upon a num- 
ber of individual copies. 

Mr. Irwin. Does not binding refer to the back of a book and how 
it is put toge ther in the back ¢ 

Mr. Riney. But that is not really the problem here. Magazines are 
bound. The copies of the National Geographic, which are sent to the 
library, are bound. They will be either side stitched or saddle 
stitched and have a paper cover. 

Mr. Irwin. They are one of the few magazines bound in the 
back. Life or Time is not bound. 

Mr. Riney. It has three staples holding it together. That would 
be called a binding, a saddle-stitch binding. 

The point here is that the magazines are accumulated by the year 
and then a hard-cover binding is ordinarily placed on them. “You 
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can get a binder for your own use, bind your own copies as you know, 
and that is what is referred to as a bound volume of periodical pub 
lications. 

Mr. Irwin. Of course, this is the area of interpretation, For e 
ample, these people could raise the issue with you by taking you to 
court. It seems to me that the broad object of j the bogie ation Is to let 
libraries send reading material without regard to binding because 
this gets to be a tricky little thing where hi ibraries pie have a thing 
that they call a binding and put it inside the binding and say, “This 
is it; it is bound,” and get by. It does not seem to make sense. 

Mr. Lestnskt. At that point, it does not seem quite to follow in the 
yroper track. The compilation of the year’s issues is considered 
vound. On the other hand, the month’s issue, is a soft binding but 
it is considered different in the mailing. They are both actually 
bound. 

Mr. Riney. Yes, sir. The individual copies are bound, in ou 
opinion. 

Mr. Irwin. But you are sending two copies as unbound. 

You are asking for a lawsuit, there, it seems to me. 

Mr. Ritery. Of course, that is what the library people say. Further- 
more, they say that they thought this provision in the law which 
provides for other library materials would cover these odd copies. 
They feel that we are interpreting it wrongly but we feel the statute 
is explicit. 

Mr. Jaucuem. In your opinion, would not the suggested language 
that the American Library Association has submitted correct the 
situation? It is recognized that policy approval from the Depart- 
ment is required before final action can be taken on this matter. 

Mr. Ritery. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jaucuem. Would it not be feasible to get an expedited clear- 
ance from the Department, if you feel that could be done, so that this 
bill as amended could be considered by the full committee in the near 
future ¢ 

Mr. Dorie. We will take that up with our policy people on our re- 
turn. I think it would not take’too long. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. I think that has to be fairly clearly stated because, 
for instance, I do not think manuscripts should be considered. A 
person might send a series of manuscripts of 5 or 15 or 20 books to 
a publisher. Only one is eventually published. If you allow manu 
scripts to be sent at special rates, I think that should be defined ve ry 
clearly. They might be sending a lot of papers through the mails 
which cannot be considered dissemination of inform: ation. 

Mr. Ritzy. Their proposal only applies to library materials. This 
does not apply to the public. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. I want to be sure that that is considered. 

Mr. CunNniINGHAM. Could we hear from the library people ? 

Mr. Lestnskt. They are here. 

Mr. Rizey. Secondly, manuscripts are provided for in the other- 
than-library rate. 

Mr. Doyte. Manuscripts for books, periodical articles, and music. 

Mr. Irwin. This is the 9- and 5-cent rate. 

Mr. Dorie. They are permitted under the 9- and 5-cent rate. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. In other words, is there any consideration of those as 
manuscripts, then ? 
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Mr. Doyxe. If it is sent as a manuscript for a book, I presume that 
that would be the correct interpretation. We would have to look ait 
the compilation of books which were not in manuscript form for review 
by a possible publisher. 

Mr. Lestysxi. Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Irwin. I wonder why the material that we are talking about 
cannot come under “Other library materials in printed duplicative 
form’’? 

Mr. Ritey. That is what the library people ask us. They feel that 
we are probably interpreting this a little strictly but here you have a 
definite category which says, “Bound volumes of periodicals.” 

We do not want to extend the rates of postage to materials that 
Congress did not intend. We think it better to bring these back to 
Congress and see what Congress actually intended. 

Mr. Irwin. Do you mean by this that, therefore, if a certain written 
material was not a periodical you would let it through but if it were 
a periodical and not bound, then you would not? 

Mr. Ritey. I think that that is possible. 

Mr. Irwin. I cannot see that, either. 

Mr. Ritey. These are things we want you to understand and, if you 
feel that we are interpreting wrongly, we would prefer to have your 
action rather than just departmental opinion, 

Mr. Irwin. How about the overall approach of the legislation 
itself? What is it meant to do? Do you not take that into consid- 
eration ? 

Mr. Rirey. Yes, sir; we do, but we must also consider first the 
intent of Congress. It is one and the same, I realize. 

Mr. Irwin. The general intent of Congress and then the interpreta- 
tion of the spec ific language in terms of the general intent. It seems 
to me that it is a rather tortured interpret: tion to suspect that what 
Congress meant was periodicals that were not bound excluding that 
specific thing as against all the other things that were allowed. 

Mr. Lestnskrt. We have members of the library association here 
and will allow them to say what they want following the Depart- 
ment’s testimony. 

Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Surprey. I have just one question, Mr. Chairman, if I may. 
[ hope Iam not getting off on a tangent. 

What effect, in general, will this bill have on the financial end or the 
revenue end of the Post Office Department in general? 

Mr. Rirxy. The library proposal, do you mean ? 

Mr. Surprry. Everything with the exception of the library proposal, 
the bill the way it is presented here. I want that just in general. 

Mr. Ritry. This is the kind of thing that does not lend itself to an 
accurate estimate. In our opinion, it would have so little effect upon 
the revenue that we made no attempt to estimate it. Our opinion is 
that it would be negligible. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Could I say this in fairness: That the loss would be 
offset by the simplification and the saving of time in the operation of 
that portion of the law. 

Mr. Ritry. That is our general feeling. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Therefore, there is a loss but there is a gain in other 
vays, so that that evens out pretty closely. 
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Mr. Rizr. We feel that, in general, the rates are becoming so com- 
plicated that our own people do not understand them and, obviously, 
the mailers cannot understand them. There are traps in interpreta- 
tions of rates that mailers fall into and they find themselves subjected 
to additional postage. We would like to simplify it so that the mailer 
can go to the post office and find out what the charges will be. That 
is really our object. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Are there any further questions of the Department 
witnesses ? 

We appreciate your explanation. 

I would say that we would like you to review the suggestions very 

carefully and as soon as possible let us know what your position and 
explanations are in detail. 

Mr, Jaucuem. Mr. Chairman, an amendment has also been sug- 
gested by the National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., of Fairfax, Va 

I would like to read their letter into the record at this time. 

Mr. Lesinski. You may proceed. 

Mr. JAUCHEM (reading) : : 


DEAR Mr. BELEN: This is in reference to H.R. 4595, which I understand is 
currently being considered by your comunittee. 

A minor difficulty has been encountered in connection with the shipments 
of educational films and filmstrips under section 204(e) (2) of the Postal Rate 
Revision and Federal Employees Salary Act of 1948, as amended. Many of 
these materials are accompanied by teachers’ guides or manuals, or scripts 
designed to be read along with the showing of the film or filmstrip. In many) 
eases, the filmstrip or film is virtually useless without these accompanying 
materials. Technically, however, these materials cannot be mailed with the 
film, filmstrip, or other visual aid under the above section. 

Since it is extremely diflicult and time consuming for schools, churches, and 
other film users to be required to mail and receive these teachers’ guides and 
manuals separately, we would like to request that a minor amendment be in- 
cluded in H.R. 4595 which would make it possible to mail these materials under 
the above paragraph. 

This might be done by adding a new section to your present bill, beginning 
on line 15 of page 2, as follows 

(e) Section 204,e) (2) of such Act, as amended (72 Stat. 140, 141; 39 U.S. 
292a(e) (2)), is amended— 

(1) by inserting ‘‘and teachers’ guides or scripts prepared solely for use with 
such materials,” immediately following “and catalogs of such materials.” 

I am sure that it was the original intent of Congress, in extending the book 
rate to cover these types of materials, to inake it possible for them to be sent to 
schools, churches, and other users in a form suitable for use. Since the in- 
ability to send the teachers’ guides and scripts with these materials results in 
their not being as effective as they should be, I very much hope you wlil be able 
to include this amendment. 

If I can furnish any additional information on this matter, I hope you will 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Don WHITE, 

Evecutive Vice President, 
_ Mr. Lestnsxr. At that point, I think the Department should go 
into that very carefully. I believe that it is an explanation as when 
you buy a spare part to a car they give you a detailed explanation 
as to how it should be connected to the car and the mar king off of the 
various wires and so forth, whichever it might be, in other words, an 

explanation of the operation of the film or whichever it might be. 

On the other hand, there might be a possible abuse by ‘allowing 
scripts and so forth. 
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I think a definition of that should be brought in for clarification 
as to how far we can go in that field. 

Jo you have any comment ¢ 

Mr. Dore. That is in the same category as the other amendment 
suggested. It is a substantial change in the law. What goes in, of 
course, is for the policy determination by the Congress, but I have 
not any decision from my Department officials as to what their posi- 
tion would be and I would like to get that before commenting. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Irwin. Mr. Lesinski, I would like to say that it seems to me 
that the object of the general legislation should dominate this thing, 
that the Post Office is creating administrative problems for itself by 
interpreting these things as n: 1arrowly as they do. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Pardon me. They are doing them within the law 
set down by Congress. That is why we are here today. 

Mr. Irwin. That is true, but my point is that, for example, you 
might amend this particular thing to say “filmstrips,” with a little 
notation. ‘There may be some other little item that becomes an essen- 
tial to the program and then you are going to have to amend the law 

again. In the meantime they are going to have a difficult time in 
working out the problems and saying “No” and having people 
screaming. 

The general object of this is to facilitate the mailing of educational 
material and it seems to me that the more definite you get the more 
problems you create, and that adding this is just an invitation and 
the money that must be spent in arguing this back and forth before 
we even get it, having every postmaster saying “I do not think this 
applies,” sending in a note and getting an answer back, it seems to 
me that you have a broad policy involved here and that the less tor- 
tured interpretation the more you are going to reach the objectives 
of the legislation. 

Mr. Lesinski. I appreciate your remarks. Although I do not spe- 
cifically have the very thing in mind that you have, I have a similar 
thought. That is the fact that we would have to consider this when 
it is proposed by the Department at another date. I believe an ex- 
planation as to how to run a specific piece of equipment, and so forth 
should be included with that package. 

On the other hand, a manuscript “has to be handled in a very careful 
way. We do not want to get too far afield on that p: articular point. 

1 brought it up because “I could see in advance a discrepancy in 
interpretation of just this. It depends on who the judge is as to how 
the law is to be interpreted. Therefore, I think we should let the 
Department study it for a while before they actually consider it or 
know whether we should go ahead on the matter. 

Mr. Javcuem. I was going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that, if 1 
were possible for the Department to ) consider these two cum alad 
within the near future and report back to the subcommittee, a deci- 
sion could then be made as to what action should be taken. 

Mr. Doytx. We will do that as soon as possible. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Are there any further questions from the members 
of the subcommittee ? 

We have representatives here from these two organizations to ex- 
plain their position on this matter and will the Department witnesses 
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remain for any further questions or maybe you might get 
as to their thinking. 


Thank you, Mr. Doyle and Mr. Riley. 
Miss Germaine Krettek, American Library Association. Would you 
please give your viewpoint on this matter ? 


an insight 


STATEMENT OF GERMAINE KRETTEK, DIRECTOR, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Miss Krerrex. I am Germaine Krettek, director of the Washing- 
ton office of the American Library Association. 

During the last year we have had a great many requests from 
various libraries asking for an interpretation. They had assumed, 
as we did, that under the term “other library materials,” that these 
unbound periodicals could be sent back and forth from libraries in 
answer to requests for materials, but the Post Office Department has 
ruled that, since the word “bound” volumes is specifically in the law, 
then that meant that anything that was not bound, that is, unbound 
periodicals, would automatic ally not be acceptable, and it has raised 
problems. 

We have had so many requests that we would appreciate very much 
if this could be changed so that the law would be uniform so far as the 
mailing of library materials is concerned. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. The definition of “bound” here, which is still not 
too definite because there are various way of binding, is a rather broad 
interpretation. 

Would you explain in your own words what you mean by periodi- 
cals and bound volumes? 

Miss Krerrex. Yes, I would be glad to do so. Libraries receive 
magazines regularly, magazines or periodicals, for instance, Scientific 
American, the National Geographic. Any ordinary library would 
receive 200 or 300 periodicals, and you use those regularly in your 
reference departments for people to read and for answering reference 
questions. Then at the end of the year, or whenever the volume is 
complete, they are bound. nti ts it only takes 6 issues and some- 
times it takes 12, and with quarterlies it is 4. The Yale Review, for 
example, would take just four issues to comprise a volume. A bound 
volume is numbered volume 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, or volume 10, Nos. 1 to 
12, depending on whether the periodical is a weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly. 

At the end, when the volume is complete, a library takes all of 
these monthly or weekly issues and sends them to a binder and has 
them bound. 


The Congressional Record comes out unbound at first and comes 
out later in bound form. 

In newspapers you get your daily issues and at the end of the year 
for preservation you have them put into bound form. Bound per- 
iodicals are shelved just like books on library shelves. 

But in the meantime, when you are using these periodicals you use 


them just as you would any other reference material. Somebody 


writes to you and wants material on a particular subject. You ws int 
to get the very best material you can whether it is in book form or 
periodical form and, if it is on a current subject, very often the only 
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place you can find that material is in a current magazine. You want 
to loan that material to your patron or to another library doing re- 
search on a particular subject, and you gather whatever material you 
have. You may send books, periodicals, whatever material you have. 
Then you run into the problem that you can send your books but you 
eannot send this magazine which is serving the same purpose of 
providing reference information, unless you have two separate pack- 
ages and use two different rates. 

Also libraries exchange periodicals with other educational institu- 
tions. Universities, colleges, educational institutions of various kinds, 
loaning these materials, however, can only do it at different: rates 
depending on whether there are 12 issues in a bound volume or it is 
a single issue. 

Mr. Lestnski. You go further. You mention in the amendment to 
special library materials, “in that part of section 204,” that you have 
other library maerials in printed, duplicated or photographic form 
or in the form of unpublished manuscripts. You with to achieve 
just what in that paragraph / 

Miss Krerrex. The only reason I referred to that phrase “other 
library materials,” was we had assumed that when that part of the 
law was passed, that such things as unbound magazines would be in- 
cluded in that phrase but, since the Post Office has ruled otherwise, we 
want to make sure that we can send magazines either bound or un- 
bound at the library materials rate. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. “Unpublished manuscripts” does not come under that 
category ¢ 

Miss Krerrex. That is already in the law. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. That is in the law ¢ 

Miss Krerrex. Yes. We are not questioning that. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Are there any questions of Miss Kretiek? Thank 
you very much. 

Mr. Irwin. I would like to ask a question and that is, who original 
drafted this legislation / 

Mr. JAucnem. The Post Office Department sent over an official r 
quest for these changes to the law and submitted proposed language. 

Mr. Irwin. Who drafted the original bill that you have here ? 

Mr. Lestnski1. Benjamin Franklin may have had something to do 
with that. 

Mr. Doyir. If I may suggest, the language there today was the 
Senate committee amendment to the House-passed bill last year. 

Mr. Lestnski. Excuse me, Mr. Doyle. Are you referring to the 
language that I read just a moment ago? 

Mr. Dorie. The whole book-rate language, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. We appreciate your coming before us. 

Miss Krerrex. Thank you, sir. J am very glad to have had the 
opportunity of coming. 


Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. White. 


ly 


STATEMENT OF DON WHITE, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL AUDIO-VISUAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


Mr. Lestnsx1. Would you please explain in layman’s language what 
you intend to propose in the amendment before us today 4 
Mr. Wuire. Yes, si. First, I would like to say that I have sat in 
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many committee meetings and I appreciate the honest inquiry of this 
committee and I would ‘surely like to supply any information I can, 

This problem arose primar ily in the church field where a film some- 
times is a series of pictures and a piece of 35-millimeter film. These 
are inexpensive and widely used in churches and schools. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. The audio would be in one of two forms, on a 
record or in a manuscript ? 

Mr. Wuire. That is right. If the audio is on a record it is ad- 
missible. 

Mr. Irwin. In the same package ? 

Mr. Wuire. Yes, in the same package. I helped to draft this 
particular amendment to the law several years ago, and, because we 
forgot about this particular gimmick, we forgot to say anything about 
the scripts. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. In other words, if I may interrupt, I am a little con- 
cerned about the law going too far, to be frank with you. After all, 
we have to consider these things. 

I think the accompanying scripts to the films would be proper. 

Mr. Wuire. This is our only intention and we tried to write this 
proposed amendment so that it would limit the possible admission of 
materials to exactly what you said. 

I talked to Mr. Riley about it last night and we rephrased it a little 
bit, all that does not bear the official approval of the Department, as 
you know. 

Having to mail these things separately, as we do now, introduces a 
great problem in losing them because, if it goes out separately, it 
either does not ever get to the person who was going to use the film 
script or he forgets to return it. If he puts it in the film case we 
get the thing back. 

The result is that we have lost a lot of scripts for our filmstrips 
because of having to send them separately. 

There is virtually no change in revenue to the Post Office Depart- 
ment involved because it is a very small volume of mail. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. At this point whenever a person sends a package 
he has the right to place an envelope on the outside of the package 
with a letter accompanying it. Have you considered that? 

Mr. Wuirer. Yes, sir; but we have two problems on that, both of 
them technical. One of them is that the filmstrip package is a very 
small thing. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. It comes ina little can. 

Mr. Wuirr. Yes, sir; so that there is no room to paste anything on 
= The film package i is already made up. It is a fibreboard shipping 

‘ase with a belt on it like one of these laundry packages that you send 
hoonalh the mail. It would be necessary to change all those cases in 
order to provide some place to put a letter on and, actually, this is such 
asmall thing. It really coincides with the intent of Congress, I think, 
which was to make these things widely usable. 

It is just that we thought about these particular little manuals 
when we were drafting the legislation. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Suppose the committee would allow this. How 
would the manuscript be incorporated with the strip? 

Mr. Wurre. It is folded up and put inside the package. It has to be 

vrapped around the filmstrip as a general thing. A lot of these are 
aan in the form so that they can be folded to put in there. 
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Mr. Lestnskr. Are there any questions from the committee? 

Mr. Cunntncuam. If we speak for the intent of the Congress, I 
think our interpretation ought to be that that was the intent of the 
Congress in case that means anything to the officials of the Post Office 
Department. 

Mr. Lestnskr. On the other hand, I think we all are concerned about 
the law we passed and the intent of the law we passed was just that. 

We appreciate your explanation, Mr. White. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. Mr. Chairman, when we had all these rate hear- 
ings, we did not get into these details to speak of and I would not 
know what my intent was but, when it comes to my intention in this 
matter, I know my intent would be. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. We are all in that position because the subjects are 
zo broad and far reaching that it is difficult for us to proceed. 

Mr. Irwin. I think the legislation is very, very desirable and a 
very wonderful thing. I am happy that the Post Office plays a part 
in spreading educational materials. It seems to me that once this 
general intent has been specified that everyone’s effort should be bent 
to see that it goes through with simplicity and ease. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. Then, I believe the point you brought up a while ago 
was the fact that an interpretation offimes is so broad and by 
restricting it to a few words, it makes it difficult. 

Mr. Irwin. So you invite lawsuits. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1. On the other hand, if you get it too broad you still 
invite lawsuits because the words are interpreted differently by 
people. It has to be restricted to a degree. 

Mr. Irwin. I think, Mr. Lesinski, that abuses which would mean 
mailing of materials that are not educational under this provision 
would be rather easy to catch. If somebody tries to set himself up 
as an educational institution and starts mailing stationery and has 
a little book accompanying it, I think this would be a pretty clear 
effort to indulge in what is essentially a commercial enterprise and 
come under this provision. For example, certainly there is no effort 
here to cheat the Government nor is there in the case of sending a 
bound publication an effort to beat the rate. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. Thank you, Mr. White, for coming here before us. 

Does the other gentleman wish to testify ? 

Mr. Sweeney. I was withthe Post Office witnesses. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Could we have your name? 

Mr. Sweeney. Mr. Sweeney, of the Division of Rates. 

Mr. Lxesinskt. Are there any further questions by the members 
of the committee ¢ , 

If not, the hearing is hereby closed and, if the witnesses would not 
inind leaving the room, we will proceed to executive session. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., March 13, 1959, the subcommittee 
proceeded to executive session. ) 
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